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question, surpassed all its predecessors when it was
printed in folio in 1597, was built up upon the
ground-work of Priest's translation of Dodonseus.
Nearly forty years later, Thomas Johnson, himself
a celebrated botanist, took up the book, and spared
no pains to reissue it in perfect form. The result is
the great volume before us, an elephant among books,
the noblest of all the English Herbals. Johnson was
seventy-two years of age when he got this gigantic
work off his hands, and he lived eleven years longer
to enjoy his legitimate success.

The great charm of this book at the present time
consists in the copious woodcuts. Of these there
are more than two thousand, each a careful and
original study from the plant itself. In the course
of two centuries and a half, with all the advance in
appliances, we have not improved a whit on the
original artist of Gerard's and Johnson's time. The
drawings are all in strong outline, with very little
attempt at shading, but the characteristics of each
plant are given with a truth and a simplicity which
are almost Japanese. In no case is this more extra-
ordinary than in that of the orchids, or " satyrions,"
as they were called in the days of the old herbalist.
Here, in a succession of little figures, each not more
than six inches high, the peculiarity of every portion
of a full-grown flowering specimen of each species
is given with absolute perfection, without being
slurred over on the one hand, or exaggerated on the
other. For instance, the little variety called
" ladies' tresses" [Spiranthes], which throws a
spiral head of pale green blossoms out of dry pastures,
appears here with small bells hanging on a twisted